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Ruskin's fanciftil and discursive methods, they have
some suggestive thoughtn in exquisite words as to the
relations of Science, Art, and Literature, interwoven
with sonic quaint references to Homer, Aristotle, Shake-
speare, Ohauoor, (Joetho, and Blake, and Home lovoly
fantasies about tho instinct and songs of birds. The
argument, scintillating an it does with bright fancies
and allusions, is not very cany to follow; but it
amounts to this: that the business of Art is to repre-
sent what is visible, not to give a seiontilie explanation
of what a thing is composed of, what may be inside it
and invisible, much less how it canto about. Throe
thousand years have passed siuoo the age of Ulysses,
who resisted tho temptation of tho Sirens to "learn
new wisdom,*' and we are still eager to add to our
knowledge rather than to use it, passionate in discover-
ing, every day more cold in admiration and more dull
in reverence* And much more to the same effect, as
tho undergraduates so often hoard from the University
pulpit.

When it comes to advice as to drawing, Buskin
earnestly protests against any intrusion of science upon
art; and here he obviously means science as professed
in tho orthodox method, for ho throws in a great deal
of acienee of his own dtwising. That is a capital story
of the old sea captain who complained to Turner that
in a drawing of Plymouth Harbour he had given the
ships no port-holes, "No/' said the painter, "you can-
not SM the port-holes* My business is to draw what I
see, not what I know is there." "Art has nothing to
do," said Ruskin, "with stnwtnroH, causes, or absolute
facts; but only with appearances," Hence the study
of Anatomy is an impediment to graphic Art, Michaelnce, both in the way of judgment and of research,
